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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and 
know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there 
be any that executcth judgment, that seeketh the truth. Jeremiah v. I. 
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Co:tinuaiion of extracts from the Freethinking Christians Magazine. 


‘<All those monstrous* doctrines by which the human 
judgment has been confounded—all those sacred mysteries 
by which the mental energies have been absorbed—ail the 
imposing ceremonies, by which the conscience has been sa- 
tished, and the heart unimproved, we have combated in this 
work by every mode of argument ;—but the appointment 
of a distinct class of men to live by teaching religion, we 
Have ever considered the efficient and radical cause of the 
early corruptions of Christianity; and to this same cause we 
date the continuance of those antiquated dogmas, and su- 
perannuated creeds, which still exist in defiance of all the 
improvements of philosophy, and the general enlightenment 
of the age. This is a truth, of which every day’s experience 
serves but to convince us more and more—a truth which we 
have so often and so clearly demonstrated, that with the 
Vreethinking Christians it has become an axiom in theology. 
To priestcraft we owe the existence of evils too numerous 
to be calculated, too great to be eradicated by any ordinary 
exertion; and we have telt it out duty, in this work, to 
inake use of every means in our power, to expose the bane- 
ful tendency of this pernicious system. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we use the word priestcraft in a random sense, 
without affixing any definite idea to it—that system which 
makes *a gain of godliness,’ by whatever name it is called, 
under whatever refinements or limitations it mav exist—that 
system we assert to be pRIESTCRAFT; and that man who 
receives ‘ filthy lucre,’ under the pretence of teaching or ad- 
ministering Christianity, is the priest,whether he wears the 
mitre or the cowl—whether he is in lawn or in crape—whe- 
ther he assumes the gown and cassock, or is only distinguish- 
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ed from other men by the colour of his coat, or thie sanctity 
of his looks. We ‘ria been deceived by none of the pomp. 
ous or humble appellations which these men have taken to 
themselves—we have found as much of the priest in the gOs- 
pel preacher, or Christian teacher, as in the bishop or arch- 
bishop—and we have + aie none of them, whether in *¢ holy 
orders or pretended holy orders.’ 

‘©It may be thought a degree of vanity and unpardonable 
aidiaiaicn in such buinble individuals as. the conductors of 
this Magazine, to direct their censures against that class of 
society who think it their prerogative to receive nothing but 
respect and veneration; but in this we had the example of 
Jesus, and we were inspired with confidence—we buckled on 
the breastplate of honesty—the hypocrite knew it, and we 
were invulnerable—we fought with the sword of truth, the 
bigot felt it, and was dismayed.” 


‘‘Tf we can prove that Christianity has no outward cere- 
monies, or public ordinances of Lord’s Supper, Baptism, 
Public Social Prayer, and Pulpit Preaching, then good bye 
to an order of priests: if we can prove, that true religion is 
to visit the fatherless and widow in affliction, and to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world—that true worship is in 
the mind, an entire obedience to the will of God, in loving 
him with all our heart, and mind, and strength, and our 
neighbour as ourselyes—and that to promote these disposi- 
tions, it is only neeessary for-Christians to unite themselves 
in church fellow ship, and mutually instruct, edify, and build 
up each other in their most holy faith—then will the Chris- 
tian religion be as Jesus said it should be, a yoke that is easy, 
and a burthen that 1s light—then may we do without priests 
or preachers altogether. Ah, this 1s the sore place—this it 
is that makes these men so anxious to support all these frip- 
peries and follies, for they know to a certainty, that it only 
has been by persuading their foolish followers that such 
things were necessary'to be done, and that they were the 
only fit and proper persons to do them, that their pride, their 
insolence, and tyranny, has been borne with at all; and that 
they have been maintained in a state of idleness to perform 
either what can be better done without them, or those things 


which God has never enjomed to be performed at all. 
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‘Most of those preachers with whom I have conversed 
nave been obliged to give up Scripture authority for setting 
apart an order of men to conduct Christian worship, and to 
defend the practice on the ground of expediency alone: but 
if expediency is a sufficient ground, then is the church of 
Rome altogether justifiable, as all their nonsense 1s ground - 
ed on expediency. But whence does this expediency arise ? 
Why, from the ignorance of the people, it 1s said. Impu- 
dence unparalleled! why are they ignorant?) Have they not 
paid sufficiently dear for instruction? Have not they had a 
sufficient number of men calling themselves teachers?) Why 
then are they ignorant? and who made them so? Priests 
and preachers. And who isto cure this ignorance? Why, 
say these men, we priests-and preachers, who are more wise, 
more humble, and more honest, than these who preceded us. 
And pray, who is to believe you? None but fools. 

‘< So then, priests are to cure the disease created by priests! 
As well might poison be given as an antidote to poison, or 
jalap to cure a diarrltea brought on by taking jalap! Away, 
away, ye miserable physicians, heal yourselves, Christians 
and Christianity will soon recover their pristine vigour and 
healthfulness, when once they can rid themselves of your ig- 
norant and infamous quackery and nostrums.”’ 

«The institution of a regular ministry, for the purpose 
of religious instruction, is not to be found in the New Testa. 
ment, nor in the writings gf the early fathers—it originated 
in the ambition of a few individuals, and having produced 
innumerable evils to society, ought to be abolished. 

‘Ju the infancy of Christianity, a particular set of men 
were divinely commissioned to teach it, and their commis- 
sion was assured to them by the power of working miracles, 
and various other illuminations of the Holy Spirit; but a re- 
hgion which professed to be a revelation from heaven—a re- 
ligion, whose history, doctrines, and precepts, were commit- 
ted to writing by its first teachers—a religion so plain and 
intelligible as Christianity was intended to be, could surely 
have no need of a set of men perpetually set apart to teach 
over again what had been so clearly taught before, at least 
since the invention of printing has put the sacred writings 
‘ato the hands of the meanest Christian. The natural con- 
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sequences of a regular ministry distinguished from the laity, 
without a perpetual miracle to preserve them from corrup. 
tion, must be a desire in those men to acquire authority over 
their flock, and to make a gain of godliness. To suppose 
that God, who sees all things before they happen, would not 
only permit but authorize such a departure from the sim- 
plicity of Christianity, 1s an insult on his goodness and his 
iustice; for if we believe this second ministry to be as much 
commissioned by the Deity as the first, for the propagation 
vod preservation of Christianity in its original purity, it is 
ridiculous to suppose them capable of introducing the cor- 
ruptions and calamities which have arisen from their institu- 
{10n. 

‘¢ That the Deity permits evil and wickedness on earth for 
purposes known only to his infinite wisdom, there can be no 
doubt, but that he should descend from heaven on purpose 
to establish it by positive institutions is to transfer to him 
those attributes, which, by the courtesy of divines, are gene- 
rally ascribed to the devil. If the clergy were not divinely in. 
«tituted, there is then less difficulty in accounting for the evils 
they have produced. ‘The most dangerous power claimed by 
churchmen is that of interpreting the Scriptures, and fixing 
their interpretation as the true sense; an authority assumed 
by the Papist, and not disclaimed by the Protestant Church. 

‘‘ Now what says the Church of England? not indced 
that councils are infallible, or that the church is infallible, 
but that she has a right, with the permission of the civil 
power, to declare her interpretation of the Scripture, and to 
‘mpose that sense on all her members. Is it not derogating 
from the excellence of the Christian’ religion, which was in- 
tended to be generally understood, to suppose that there ts 
. necessity for the greater part of mankind to take the sense 
of it from a few? 

‘Tf it should be said that the intention of a regular minis- 
‘ry is not to interfere in matters of faith, but merely to regu- 
iate the practice of the laity, what commission can they show 
which can better enable them to do that which every mat 
may do for himself, according to the moral precepts of the 
Old and New Testament. To pay a set of men merely to 
preach what may be as well learnt without them, is a work 
of supererogation, and a. burdensome, as well as useless, tax 
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an the pockets of the laity; and it has also another bad ef- 
fect; for when a man imagines that a priest is to take care 
of his soul, he takes no care of it himself, and seldom or ever 
looks into those Scriptures which alone can make him wise 
unto salvation. 

«¢ Another argument, which we might assume as a conse- 
quence naturally arising from the power of interpreting the 
Scriptures being entrusted to a particular set of men, is, that 
it has been the fruitful source of all the religious controver- 
sies which have agitated the world, and all the religious per- 
secutions which different sects have exercised against each 
other since the division of Christians into clergy and laity; for 
had no erroneous opinions been supported or opposed by 
powerful authority, they would, most probably, never have 
gained credit in the world.” 


[ We perceive that the same charge which has.been.so often 
reiterated against, the Reformer is made against the Freethink- 
ing Christians, viz. ‘¢ that they are pulling down every thingy 
and not building up any thing in its stead.”? In reply to this 
charge they observe: — ] 


“But the charge of ‘pulling down and not building up 
any thing in its stead,’ is, unintentionally, the highest com- 
pliment that can be paid to the Freethinking Christians; it 
is to this building up something, instead of what was pulled 
down, that we owe the evils of all pretended reformations, 
and it has served more than any thing else to perpetuate er- 
ror, as it is a lamentable fact, that from Luther down each 
have set up a system of their own; not always indeed so re- 
pugnant to reason as that which they have destroyed, but 
so encompassed with hedges, that whoever has dared to go 
farther than they have done, have been considered as enemies 
to religion. 

“The Freethinking Christians have nothing to build up: the 
fair fabric of Christianity stands still as firm and conspicuous 
in the New Testament as ever it did; all fhey have got to 
do is to remove the walls, the buttresses, and rubbish, which 
prevent inquiring men from beholding it in its native purity, 
splendour, and loveliness; and when this is done, the super- 
structure will present itself to view—an object deserving of 
universal admiration; then nothing more will be requisite 
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than to invite men to examine it, as it is fairly and clear]y 
depicted in the New Testament.” 


Ss 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


[The following extract from Robinson’s Ecclesiastica! 
Researches, p. 51, 52, is submitted to the consideration of 
the projectors and supporters of Theological Seminaries in 
the present day. ] 

‘« The first and the most fatal of all events to primitive reli- 
gion was the setting up of a CHrisrian ACADEMY at Alex. 
andria, in Egypt. Christians had been reproached with il- 
literacy, and this seemed a plausible method to get rid of the 
scandal. ‘This school was first kept by Pantenus, whom 
Clement at first assisted, and then succeeded, as Origin did 
him. Each improved on his predecessor, and, altogether in- 
vented questions about the Christian religion, sufficient to per- 
plex and puzzle the whole world. From a wild and en- 
thusiastical philosopher. of Alexandria, named Ammonius 
Sacca, these men imbibed a chaos of gross errors called phi- 
losophy. Vain questions about matter and spirit, the whole 
and the parts, human souls, demons, and the first cause; 
time, place, circumstances of events; were all applied by 
these men to the Christian religion, and the inspired writers 
were put to the rack, and tortured to give answers, and de- 
termine points, of which probably they had never heard the 
names, and never entertained a thought. Here youth were 
bewildered, under pretence of being taught; here the most 
dangerous of all rules of interpreting scripture was laid down; 
and the tutors first amazed themselves with it, and then dis- 
tracted the minds of their pupils. Some Christians foresaw 
the mischief which this school would produce, and remon- 
strated against it; but they soon sunk into neglect and con- 
tempt. ‘Time, however, hath discovered that their fears 
were not groundless; for from this intoxicated house pro- 
ceeded in a regular train most of the evils that have since af- 
flicted the church. In proportion as-AcapeEmics taught in 
the churches, and were applauded, unphilosophical and 1l- 
literate teachers were slighted: the title and dignity of phi- 
losophers delighted so much these vain men, that they al- 
ways appeared in the philosopher’s cloak, so that a man able 
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-o teach was instantly known by his habit. The modest, plain 
people retired, and kept at due distance. Some churches 
chose these superior geniuses fo teach them constantly, and 
called them from the school to settle among themselves, and 
they returned the favour by introducing mysteries, from 
which proceeded, first disputes, and then councils of men of 
their own-order to settle them.”’ 








‘“s Evangelical Lutheran General Synod of the United States of 
America.”’ 

It seems to be the spirit of the age to confederate to- 
gether, and to do things on a large scale. Thus, within a few 
years have come into existence the Holy Alliance, Union of 
Churches, United Missionary Society, Baptist General Con- 
vention, Baptist State Conventions, German Reformed Gen- 
eral Synod, and lastly, the Evangelical Lutheran General 
Synod of the United States of America. 

Nothing is more directly calculated to promote the ex- 
altation of some, and the oppression of others—to generate 
evils, and render a redress of them almost impossible, than 
these large and general combinations. After they are ence 
formed and cemented by usage and custom, all must bow to 
their mandates and dictation, or the arm of authority, and 
sanctions not to be withstood, will be directed to punish 
their temerity. Hence individual rights are infringed, and 
the reformation of abuses ‘which commonly first make their 
appearance among those who possess the most power) is not 
easily to be effected. The voice of complaint, and the tes- 
timony of truth, are alike disregarded by those who hold the 
sceptre in their own hands, and are able to do according to 
their will. Such 1s the homage and deference enerally paid 
to those exalted to high stations, that their decisions are re- 
ceived with awe, and yielded to without dissent. Thus, what 
the Pope is in the Church of Rome, these bodies of men are 
to the people over whom they preside, or who are under 
their rule. This being the case, we feel no surprise at the 
firm and bold stand which has been made by the Evancgeli- 
cal Lutheran Synods of Ohio, Tennessee, and a part of 
North Carolina, with individual ministers in Virginia and 
Kentucky, against the General Synod, formed at Hagers. 
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town, (Maryland) in 1820, and the determination of a nuj, 
ber of congregations not to receive any minister connected 
with that self-created body. They appear indeed to be fully 
aware of the consequences and evils likely to arise from this 
new invented establishment, and express their minds on the 
subject with that freedom of thought and firmness of tone 
which bespeak men not yet brought under the shackles of 
tyranny, and who are acquainted w with the liberty and prin. 
ciples of the Gosnel.* 

We will here give two sections of the Constitution of the 
General Synod, and an extract from remarks made on these 
sections by a committee appointed by the Synod of Ten- 
nessee, for the purpose of compiling the objections against 
the Constitution of the General Synod. 


“Sect. vi. The General Synod may devise plans for general insti- 
tutions, for seminaries of Jearning and missionaries, and likewise insti- 
tutions for the support of minister’s widows and orphans, and poor 
ministers, and by the help of God to promote the accomplishment 
thereof.” 

““Secr. vite The General Synod may also, for the purpose of ex- 
«cuting their designs, create an own treasury.” 


On these sections the committee remark :— 


‘¢We cannot conceive the propriety of paying missiona- 
ries out of a general fund How many pious ministers here- 
tofore have preached the gospel in remote parts, without 
such a provision. Men who are commissioned by Christ to | 
preach the gospel, ‘take no thought, saying, what shall we [@ 
eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be cloth. [ 
ed?? Matt. vi. 31-34. Their daily employment is to teach f 
and admonish the people—for their support they depend on 
the faithful promise of our Lord, who said, ‘all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ Men who are sent of God, shall 


: There are a few in the Society of Friends who possess an itching 
desire to have something set up amorg them similar to these General 
Synods, extending over all the congregations or Yearly “scetings 
throughout the United States. But such is the liberty granted for 
each individual freely to express his mind, on all subjects relating to [7 
the interest of the Society, that there is but little orobubility it will be By 
brought to an accomplishment. Something of the nature of a creed 
was drawn up and presented to the last Yearly Meeting of Friends 
held in this city, in order to receive its sanction; but the freedom of 
speech enjoyed by the members of the Society soon set it aside. 
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profit the people: the Lord therefore, who feeds the wing 
ed songsters, though they toil not, and arrays the lilies of the 
field, stirreth up the hearts of the people, and fills them with 
gratitude, so that they freely honour him with their sub- 
stance in supporting his ministers: thus the promise of Christ 
shall evermore be verified. But hirelings and wolves do not 
believe this promise. They must know what they are to 
have, before they go forth to labour in the Lord’s vineyard. 
When men know what they shall get from a general fund, 
before they preach, they have no need to exercise faith in 
the promise of Christ, for their trust is in the general fund ! 
The country is already filled with such hired circuit-riders, 
whose trust for a support is not in the promise of our Lord; 
because they first bargain with their superiors, or general 
synods, what they are to have per month or year from the 
ceneral fund. Was the mission of the primitive apostles 
conducted in this manner? Had Christ a general treasury 
established, out of which he hired his apostles by the month 
or year? No. Is it not degrading for Christians to depart 
so far from the paths of Christ and his apostles? Is it not 
enough that we have lis promise? Genuine ministers have 
no need of a general fund to support them; their mission is 
profitable to the people, whose hearts being moved by the 
Lord, will support their teachers—but such men, who are 
not called of God, do not profit the people; they therefore 
do not expect to be supported by the promise of Christ— 
hence they must look to the gene-al treasury. What is bet- 
ter calculated to induce hirelings to enter into holy orders, 
than their sure wages by a general fund? 

** Why are minister’s widows and orphans, and poor min- 
isters only, to be supported by a general. fund, and not also 
other poor members of the church? Are the families of 
ministers a nobler race than other people, so that extraor- 
dinary provisions must be made for them, in preference to 
others? Would it not be better if every congregation had 
a fund of its own to support their needy at home? Each 
congregation are best acquainted with their own poor, and 
know who deserves help. Is it necessary that the congre- 
gations should send their money several hundred miles from 
home, into the general fund, and that the poor should receive 
it from thence? Pious ministers accustom their families +o 
30 
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honest labour, so that they may know how to support them. 
selves when they need it. Who supports the people’s widows 
and orphans? Itis too lamentable a fact, that too many 
ministers do not accustom their children to labour, but iy. 
dulge them in their pride, vanity, indolence, and in the im- 
itation of rich, proud, and pompous people of the world, 
Behold! how many ministers with their wives in our time, 
surpassing humility—how grand their attire—how lofty their 
appearance—how great their association with the wealthy of 
this world~—with what contempt do they view the poor— 
how numerous their waiters—and how little do they expose 
themselves to preach the gospel unto the poor! There is 
no similarity between them and Christ whose ministers they 
affect to be — for he was poor; he appeared lowly and in the 
form of a servant. Such vain, arrogant, and indolent fami- 
lies, truly cannot support themselves in such style, after their 
fathers’ decease; a general treasury indeed might be consid. 
ered necessary to support such in their vanity. The farmers 
and mechanics may labour hard to procure money to fill this 
treasury; of which though, their widows and orphans in their 
straits cduld expect no assistance. Have we any nobility in 
America whom the people must bear upon their hands? 
What a constant tax is hereby imposed upon the congrega- 
tions! How frequently the ministers or church-council must 
admonish the people to cast their mites into the general fund, 
lest it should be exhausted. There would be no end to beg- 
ging and expostulating with the people for money. How- 
beit, it is said, that no person is compelled to contribute to- 
wards the general fund. We grant it, in one sense, but not 
in another—for such as did not freely contribute, would be 
viewed with a contemptible eye, and frequently reproved as 
avaricious, hardened wretches: so that at last they would 
tind themselves obliged to contribute. 

** Such widows and orphans, who by some misfortune are 
rendered unable to support themselves, generally find bene- 
factors, in addition to those means civil government hath al- 


ready provided.” 
Concluding remarks of the committee: — 


‘‘We conclude, hoping that the friends of the General 
Synod will not view us as enemies, because we freely spend 
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our opinion with respect to their designs. We would free- 
ly joi in with them, if we could do it with a good con- 
science. Such a general connexion of all ministers. would 
certainly exalt the clerical state, in a temporal view, to a high 
degree above the people. Greater burdens might then be 
imposed upon them: and such of us as are ministers, might 
thereby live more comfortable. Our widows and orphans 
inight live with much ease: and our missionary services 
whilst we are alive would be amply remunerated. Being 
connected in this view, we could make the people more de- 
pendent: for, when the clergy unanimously agree in any 
matter~if ever so oppressive, the people must either yield 
obedience, or else be deprived of the sacred means. It would 
moreover, render us more popular; because the General Sy- 
nod system, as it borders upon temporal grandeur, finds ma- 
ny patrons who are wealthy, and it 1s much easier to swim 
with, than against the current. But this does not appear 
justifiable in our view. The church of Christ in its very 
beginning, did not appear grand and powerful: nor had she 
any temporal wealth or authority. Her apostles were poor 
fishermen, supported by no general fund; and even her great 
head Jesus Christ, was poorer than the birds and foxes, and 
was satished with the meanest fare, whilst he went about do- 
ing all the good he could Neither Christ nor his apostles 
exercised any temporal authority over the people, nor did 
they compel them to obey human laws and traditions. Where- 
ever a connexion is found extremely numerous, wealthy, 
grand, and exercising great authority like unto a civil gov- 
ernment, we may conclude it is not the church of Jesus. The 
scribes and pharisees were of this description; hence the 
kingdom of Christ could not thrive ainong them. 

_ * We do not expect finally to prevent the establishment 
of this General Synod, by publishing our objections; be- 
cause we believe, agreeable to the divine predictions, that 
the great falling away is approaching, so that Antichrist 
will set himself into-the temple of God. 2 Thess. it. We 
also believe that the establishment of General Synods are 
preparing the way for him Antichrist will not, nor cannot 
get into power, without a general unior, which is not effect- 
ed by a divine harmony of godly dectrines; but by common 
temporal interests, and the power of a majority. Notwith- 
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standing, we consider it our duty to- make the people atter- 
tive to those things, and to mstruct such as are not wilfully 
blind. But should we be deceived in our opinion, and clear. 
ly be convinced of it, we shall not be ashamed to recant. 

“In vain people dream of the Millenium, before crosses 
and tribulations shall have visited the christian world by the 
rage of Antichrist. His kingdom is reared under a good 
garb; if this were not the case, no person would be deceived, 
Men who are notoriously immoral and vicious, cannot de- 
ceive: but they only who appear like innocent lambs. 

«¢ May God preserve all his people against every temptas 
tion, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


_—_———-— 
es 


For the Reformer. 


It is of the first importance that man,.who is destined for 
an eternal existence, should have all the means which his 
Creator and Redeemer has seen fit to give to the human 
race, of knowing his character, his will, and his government 
over him; and in as pure and unadulterated a manner as pos- 
sible. On a subject of such weighty importance to man, no 
imposition by man, or human dogmas, can be pardonable. 
It may be a mean, not only of misleading the immediate re- 
cipients astray, or of forming erroneous views of that mo- 
mentous relation, in which he stands to the author of his 
eternal prospects; but it may, in a chain of connexion, affect 
generations yet unborn. As every man must give an account 
of himself to God, it 1s the urgent duty of those who instruct 
the ignorant, or those who have gone out of the way, to 
make it their candid endeavour, in the fear of God, and with- 
out the least equivocation, to tell the recipients of their in- 
struction, not merely their own opinion, or the opinion of a 
favourite author, but fairly state the meaning of the original 
from the direct revelation to man. This might require a more 
perfect knowledge of these languages, in which that revela- 
tion was made known to us, than many have attained. In 
this case, it would be nothing more than a christian duty to 
let them know the different opinions of those men who pro- 
fess to have attained such a knowledge of those languages, 
on that portion of revelation immediately under considera- 
tion; that the hearers might not be led hoodwinked in their 
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inquiries into a knowledge of their Maker, and of their duty 
to him, by the private opinion of an individual, however learn- 
ed he may profess to be. For, we ever ought to bear on our 
minds, that men, however learned, belong to the human fa- 
mily, and as such are liable to err in judgment; nor indeed, 
can it be otherwise expected, when we consider, that none 
on earth can find out the Almighty to perfection. 

Every hearer claims all that knowledge from his instructor 
in divine things, which it has been in his power to obtain, 
whether the views presented to him perfectly accord with 
his own private opinion or not; for every hearer has a right, 
and every inquiring mind is desirous, to have the whole truth 
laid before him, that he may judge for himself on a subject 
in which he feels himself personally accountable to his God. 
That preacher, therefore, who is more disposed to inculcate 
his own sentiments, than to disclose the whole truth, who 
wittingly keeps back any part of the knowledge he has ob- 
tained from his audience, is guilty of a crime, which, in its 
effects on mankind, is greater than that of Annanias and 
Sapphira; because he keeps from them that which may be 
needful in forming a correct opinion in matters which, above 
any other, concern their welfare in time and eternity. For 
want of a candid view of the whole truth may be ascribed 
the widely different views of revelation, and even of the Cre- 
ator, which mankind entertain. Revelation, considered as 
coming from God, has no weak part which calls for the de- 
signs of men to cover. It must stand the test of a fair in- 
vestigation. ‘l’he only ground on‘which it can be assailable 
is that produced by the cunning craftiress of teachers to en- 
force their own private opinions, and designedly to keep back 
every thing else. In this case, the teacher imposes his own 
creed on his believing hearers, and virtually manufactures 
their faith for them. This has strictly been the case in the 
church of Rome, for centuries; and the attempt is now very 
visible among some of the different sects of religionists in 
our own country. The importance of a uniformity in re- 
ligious sentiments is the urgent plea. But no plea whatever 
can be justifiable, to attain this object, which deprives men 
of any knowledge, or which fixes a stigma on their charac- 
ter, or keeps them in the back ground, because they cannot em- 


brace the established dogmas. 
Vor. IV. 31 
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However desirable a uniformity in religious sentimenis 
may be, it is questionable with me, whether it would be pro- 
ductive of good; because—First, It would prevent inquiry, 
and render the noblest faculties of man useless to him. Se- 
‘condly, By embracing implicitly the faith of others,we should 
be very illy prepared, as rational beings, to give an account 
of ourselves to the judge of all hearts. The faith of a lo- 
quacious parrot is of as much importance as that of a human 
being who has no other reason for it than the imposing creed 
of his teacher. Thirdly, It would take from mankind one 
of the greatest tests by which the christian spirit is tried. 
Mankind never needed a divine teacher from heaven, to make 
them love those who love them; or to make them have an 
high opinion of these who heartily embraced every article 
in their creed. Charity, the greatest of all christian graces, 
in frail imperfect~man, cannet be called into godlike exer- 
cise, only in dissimilar cases. What evidence can a man give 
that he possesses the spirit of Christ, when he cannot fellow- 
ship that. spirit in another who differs from him in some of 
-his notions? Did the professors of the Christian religion 
constantly keep in view the relative character of sinful man 
to that of him who died for us, one would suppose they 
would not- suffer a denunciation to escape their lips against 
any of their fellows, who made the like profession, merely 
because they followed not with them. Were they as anxious 
to possess the spirit of Christ, and diffuse it among others, 
as they are to establish their own private notions, or the no- 
tions which were taught them, we never should hear of their 
combinations to keep dissenters. from their creed on the back 
ground, nor of their denunciations against them as infidels, 
because they took the liberty to think for themselves, and 
by it differed from them in the articles of their creed. 

Alas, what is man! A frail, erring, censorious creature! 
How often, equally ignorant of the spirit he possesses, and 
of that he would establish ? How often have we heard those 
who profess to be ambassadors of Christ, publicly denounce 
and stigmatize as infidels, some other christian denomination? 
Do they think that God has taken from others the right of 
inquiry, and of forming an opinion for themselves? Or, are 
they so self-sufficient as to believe they are wiser than the 
rest of mankind, and that God has y1ven them the right to 
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denounce dissenters as infidels? Can it be that such preach- 
ers realize that they and every other man, must stand or fall, 
to the righteous decision of their own master? Do they se- 
riously regard the question of the apostle Paul? ‘ Why 
dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at naught 
thy brother?” For we shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of ‘Christ. So then every one of us shall give an ac- 
count of himself to God.”? And do they receive his admira- 
ble exhortation? Let us not therefore judge one another 
any more; but judge this rather, that no man put a stum- 
bling-block, or an occasion to fall, in his brother’s il 
YRIL, 


——SSSSSS) 


for the Reformer. 


SpanisH InguisiTIon 1n CONNECTICUT. 


I have lately been favoured with the perusal of three 
books, giving a narrative of the trial of Daniel Parker, late 
Congregational Preacher, in Litchfield county, Connecticut; . 
and also an account of the character and conduct of his cler- 
ical persecutors in that state. The first is wntten by Mr. 
Parker, under the title of « Proscription Delineated;’’ the 
second a reply’to it, and the third * A Complete Refutation 
of the Reply:” 

I am no more disposed to enter into a detail of the spirit 
and principle of this ecclesiastical proscription, than into one 
of a similar kind in Spain or Italy. I believe it to be prompt- 
ed by the same spirit in this instance, as in all others, which 
is every where adverse:to that of Christianitv. So far as it 
has a bearing on the: liberties and welfare of individuals in 
this country, we-are concerned in it; and I leave it to those 
clergymen who are manifestly of the world, to justify their 
persecution by the laws of men, or the spirit of the gospel. 

No state in the Union can boast of such a general and 
equal diffusion of knowledge among its inhabitants, as the 
state of Connecticut;—and no other one has been so much 
the victim of delusion and priestcraft. What an admonitory 
lesson does it furnish us of the danger of suffering civil and 
religious influence to join with each other! It began with 
the first formation of the state, and has been triumphant, 
until within a few years, ever since. Yast days and thanke- 
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givings have been promulgated and consecrated there by im- 
memorial usage. The baptism of an infant, the solemniza- 
tion of marriage, the burial of the dead, have not secured 
their due validity and honours without the sprinkling, the 
benediction, or the eulogium of a licensed priest. The num. 
ber of this order of men has so increased in this and other 
eastern states, that they are obliged to migrate, and are now 
spreading their deleterious influence into the remotest cor- 
ners of the globe. A desire for distinction and riches, has 
evidently drawn many of them into the ministry; and in pro- 
portion as they can display themselves in the pulpit, they are 
valued for their religion and become popular. 

Such a narrative and trial as the one we are now treating 
of, could not be produced or tolerated in any other state 
south or west of Connecticut, except in that of New Jersey, 
where the Theological Seminary extends its influence. We 
often see various books advertised for sale, and it is most ar- 
dently to be desired that Mr. Parker’s books were also for 
sale in every bookstore in the United States. If they were, 
ile country would have a pretty correct portraiture of priest- 
craft, and a presentiment of the dangers to be apprehended 
trom the ecclesiastical tyranny and persecution of a proud 
iierarchy which is fast rising up in this country. 

It is difficult to fathom the secret springs which gave rise 
to this extraordinary business. Suffice it to say, every thing 
that malice could suggest, or slander could propagate, has 
been employed by these clerical brethren to accomplish the 
object of their wishes, and injure each other. They charge 
each other with frauds and perjuries; and whilst their mutua! 
denunciations and recriminations are carrying on, they can 
it down at the ‘“* Lord’s table,”’ and pray together; which 
reminds me of the Arab robber, in Riley’s Narrative, who, 
us soon as the owner had rescued his stolen property, turns 
about and prays with his fellow-candidate for Mahomet’s 
paradise. 

In this Inquisitorial Court, called a Consociation, were 
convened a large number of clergymen,* who could take 
cognizance of the case, and whose proceedings were marked 
with the formalities of a court of law, and the imposing at- 





‘i.’ 


* Among the number was the famous Lyman Beecher. 
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titude of a conclave of Roman cardinals. It is preceded by 
prayers, and concluded by lectures and sermons. How dare 
they, on such an occasion, profane the name of God, and set 
themselves up as his ministers, by invoking his favour and 
blessing to gratify their malice and resentment? In their 
trial and denunciations they appeal to the Scriptures for 
their guide and direction: at the same time they act in plain 
and open hostility to them, indulging in all the rancour of 
worldly men in worldly matters, by subtleties, chicanery, 
and circumvention. They evidently seem to be predeter- 
mined on the condemnation of the accused, as his personal 
enemies. They even appear to have altered their own con- 
stitution before or pending the trial for the purpose, and to 
save his enemies. Legal advice is resorted to, and all the 
industry, subtlety, and craft are made us of to prepare and 
arrange testimony for the condemnation of one of their bre- 
thren, as is done by the greatest enemies, in courts of law, 
against each other. Such is the nature of a religion found- 
ed in mercenary motives, supported by the authority and 
will ef men. Under the sacerdotal garb it seems that vice 
and crimes may be tolerated, and perhaps applauded, which, 
in others, are odious and detestable. 

The case before us gives rise to these reflections, and as- 
sumes a character of importance in implicating and condemn- 
ing that of the state for intolerance and bigotry, which has 
boasted so much of its religion and morality. Whatever 
guilt may be justly attached to Mr. Parker, the allegations 
and charges made by his brother clergymen against him re- 
coil on themselves, by the refutation of them from the tes- 
timony of judges, lawyers, merchants, clergymen, and other 
descriptions of men, which his various and extensive con- 
cerns have brought forth. The presumption of his inno- 
cence 13 in the verdict in his favour, for a large amount of 
damages, in the Circuit Court of the United States, in New 
York, after a long and laborious investigation. The hand of 
clerical persecution, which was probably first raised against 
him for the purposes of private malice and revenge, has been 
arrested by this trial, after the loss of all his property. It 
cannot fail to instruct us however, that where public sentt- 
ment and feeling are in favour of clerical influence, as it has 
heen in Connecticut, the reputation and welfare of no indi: 
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vidual can be secure. Wo be to him who shall fall under the 
displeasure, or come within the grasp of this order of men. 
{f they should become armed with temporal power to punish 
heresies and to satiate private resentment, in this country, 
under cover of religion, all the rigours of the Spanish in. 
quisition would be interposed and exerted to invade and con- 
trol.the rights of conscience, and to crush every individual 
who should refuse to submit to their dictation, or pay ho. 


mage at their shrine. A VIRGINIAN; 








[ Paragraphs for the Reformer. | ‘ 

Matt. vii. 15. ‘* Beware of wolves:in sheep’s clothing.” 
Acts xx. 29. “ For I know that after my departing, griev- 
ous wolves will enter in among you, not sparing the flock ~— 
yea, from among yourselves, men will arise, speaking pe:- 
verse things to draw away disciples after them.”’ 2 Peter, 
u. 3. And through covetousness will they, with feigned 
speeches make merchandise of you.” 2 Tim. ii. 1. “& In 
the last day, grievous times will come, for men will be lov- 
ers of themselves, lovers of money, arrogant, proud,” &c. 
5 ver. “having a form of godliness but dénying the power 
of it.” iv. 3. “ For the time will come when they (profes- 
sors) will not endure sound (unmixed) doctrine, but having 
itching ears, will heap to themselves teachers according to 
their own desires.’’* 

When these things were penned, very few such persons 
were to be found, owing to the peril of “ confessing Christ ;” 
but when the man of-sin had arisen, when, by the wisdom 
of ‘men, the civil and ecclesiastical systems were blended, and 
so modified as to inutually uphold each other, *‘ the way was 
paved,”’ and doors were soon opened for every shrewd world- 
ling, by making a profession of religion to the clergy, to en- 
ter into some office of profit under the state, or by assuming’ 
the garb of a public teacher of religion under the dominant 
sect, to secure a snug living ‘in the bounds of the visible 
church,”—hence the multiplying swarms of’ novices in our. 





-_----— ——<+ = 
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* That the above described characters have appeared on the stag? 
of the professing world, and that many such are yet “ strutting their. 
hour,” must be obvious to every attentive and reflecting mind—a proof, 
not the least in magnitude, of the truth of prophecy and the auther-- 
ticity of scripture. 
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day, some of whom were perhaps taken from the streets o- 
taverns of acity, and having obtained a smattering of Latin, 
&c. and studied over ‘¢a body of divinity,”’ so called, were 
sent forth of the college or seminary with a package of cate- 
chisms and old sermons, to live like drones on the fat of the 
l and. — 

Says a late clerical writer, “ The multitude embrace the 
views of christianity which are inculcated by their teachers.” 
This is a true witness, and the assertion is the more worthy 
of credit because of the quarter from whence it came.— 
Many reasons might be assigned for this apathy in the peo- 
ple, and many successful plans of cunning men might be ex- 
posed, were the friends of truth once aroused to stand forth 
as champions in its cause—but alas! the bulk of the people 
being amused with an outward form of religion, and employ- 
ed in performing a round of ‘religious duties,”’ so called, 
have neither the.opportunity, nor the will, to attend to, or 
search out the character of their teacher, nor the errors of 
his doctrine. The teacher gets his pay, the people are pleas- 
ed, and all “* gees smoothly on,”’ whilst pride, indolence, and 


pharisaism, shut every door against reform. A Layman. 
{ Remainder in our next. | 








For the Reformer. 

It is distressing “and painful to me to see the manner in 
which our National Independence is celebrated and it is no 
doubt one of the crying sins tn our land. Instead of hav- 
ing hearts filled with thanksgiving and gratitude to the Su- 
preme Governor of heaven and earth, for the multiplied bless- 
ings bestowed upon us, exceeding those of any other nation 
within my knowledge, the black crime of ingratitude, on 
this occasion, is very signally displayed in the conduct of 
the generality of our citizens. The day is commonly usher- 
ed in, at an early dawn, by the roaring of cannon, and who 
is capable of portraying the innumerable evils and sins which 
follow in succession until the light of the next morning. 
Tens of thousands, in the course of the day, are overcome 
with strong drink, not only to their own shame and injury, 
and that of their families, but to the dishonour of their Cre- 
ator, and the disgrace of their country. It was said in the 
time of the prophet Jeremiah, “ because of swearing the land 
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mournéth.’? Who can recount the millions of oaths uttered 
on each anniversary of our American Independence, in which 
Jehovah’s name is taken in vain, or describe the singing and 
dancing, the eating and drinking, and rising up to play (as 
in Ex. xxxii. 6) and jollity, which are carried on; forgetting 
Him from whom they derive every blessing, and to whom 
they must give an account. And when the shadows of the 
evening are stretched out, what rioting and drunkenness, 
chambering and wantonvess, strife and envy, take place. 
The gross impieties and wickedness in our land on this day, 
exceed, I apprehend, those of any heathen nation on earth 
in the same space of time, and are calculated to bring upon 
us the Divine displeasure, and cause the privileges and bless- 
ings we enjoy to be taken away. For truly the way in which 
most of our citizens return thanks to the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe for the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
is by breaking all his commandments. I have made these 
few remarks with a desire that the subject may claim the 
solemn attention of those who are not lost to all sense of re- 
ligion, and would wish that virtue and righteousness may 
prosper and prevail in our land, that they may be induced 
hereafter to use their best endeavours in their families and 
neighbourhoods, to discountenance and discourage such 
heinous and crying evils, An East Jersey VILLAGER. 








Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands. 
The following account of the celebration of American In- 
dependence, at the Sandwich Islands, was published in the 
Boston Recorder, and several other papers. 


“ At Woahoo, the day was ushered in by the firing of twenty one 
guns, from all the shipping in the harbour, which consisted of about ten 
sail, and also from all the vessels belonging to the King of the Island, 
from the two forts, and from the battery in front of the American Con- 
sul’s house. A procession of all the foreigners of distinction in. the place, 
was formed at an early hour in the day, and with a fine band of music, 
proceeded to the church of the Mission Board; where, after a solemn 
and impressive prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Bingham, [a Missionary} an 
appropriate ode, written by Mr. Wm. G. Conant, was sung, and an 
oration pronounced by Mr. Jones, our consul, in which he done honour 
to himself and his country—after the performances were over, the pro- 
cession was again formed, and moved to the Consul’s house, where the 
company, among which were the Mission Family, the King and Queen, 
and Chiefs, sat down te a sumptuous entertainment, under a splendid 
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canopy, composed of the flags of the various powers, or nations of the 
earth.” 
The circumstance of our Missionaries participating in the 
elebration of an anniversary amongst such distinguished 
characters, and at such a sumptuous entertainment, together 
with their having a steeple and bell to the first meeting-house 
erected at these Islands, serves to show how little of genuine 
christianity will be likely to be diffused among the natives 
by their instrumentality. The three famous Missionaries at 
Serampore, were among the first of our modern Missiona. 
ries, and gave an impulse to the mania that now reigns 
throughout christendom. And as their proceedings have 
been distinguished by pomp and pride, so those who have 
since gone forth, for the most part, have followed in their 
steps. ‘To suppose that God has authorized such men to 
preach the gospel, or that their labours will be productive of 
any benefit to the souls of men, betrays the greatest igno- 
rance of the nature of christianity, and the want of an ac- 
quaintance with the character and history of the false pro- 
phets of former time, the Scribes and Pharisees in our Sa- 
viour’s time, and the Catholic Missionaries of a later. period. 





[We give the following extracts from late London papers without 

note or comment. | 
Lonpon, May 12. 
Merchant Seamen’s Bible Society. 

Yesterday the Anniversary Meeting of the Merchant Seamen’s Bible 
Society was held at the City of London Tavern, where the great room 
was filled by a respectable assemblage of females. 

Lord Exmouth took the Chair... 

The Report was read by the Secretary. It stated at great length the 
progress the Society had made during the last year; and the whole was 
highly gratifying. 

Lord Rocksavage moved that the report should be received. It was 
2greed to with much applause. 

A gentleman addressed the meeting at great length, and contended 
that it wes a mistake, to suppose that it would make sailors mopes, and 
afraid of gunpowder, if they were made religious. The contrary was 
proved by the fact, that the best fighters had often been the best Chris- 
tians; and amongst the host he instanced col. Gardner, adm. Gambier, 
and their present excellent chairman. (Loud applause.) No soldiers or 
sailors could be so good as those who were constantly prepared to meet 
death, and none could be well prepared to face the King of Terrors who 
were not armed by religion. ( Applause.) 

_ The Rey. Mr. Clayton moved a vote of thanks to the noble and ca 
nt chairman, The motion of thanks was carricd unanimousle. 
22 
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Lord Exmouth, in returning thanks, said, that as the merchants had 
their pockets filled by the labour of the sailors, they ought, in graritude, 
to empty theirs upon an occasion like the present, when the benefit of 
the sailors demanded it. ‘The meeting was then dissolved. The hint 
given by the noble chairman was not lost, and a large subscription was 
made. 

-- May r4. 
Port of London Society for promoting Religious Knozwledge among Seanen. 

On Monday a numerous body of the friends of the above institution, 
assembled at the City of London Tavern, at twelve o'clock. ‘The Righ: 
Honourable Admiral Lord Gambier, took the Chair. 

Lord Gambier said, it was gratifying and delightful to himself, and 
he was sure it was to the meeting, to see so large an assemblage of the 
people of God, brought together in aid of the benevolent purposes of 
the Society. 

The Rev. Edward Irving, of Scotland, said that every true Christian's 
bosom must feel delighted with the report which had been read. It was 
a proud day with him to be defending those who had protected him and 
his ancestors with their best blood and bravery. He knew there were 
those, who possessed a paltry spirit, contended that by instructing sailors 
in the principles of Christianity, their bravery was destroyed: but to 
them he would say, Christianity inspired true courage, and did not 
seach a man to be a coward, If he wanted instances to illustrate his 
argument, he would name the noble lord in the chair, and the brave fel- 
lows who had fought under him. Of the same moral school he would 
also name lord Nelson, who had a Methodist meeting on board his ship, 
and would never suffer it to be disturbed, for he always found those 
who attended the meetings the most trusty men. 





[From Niles’s Weekly Register.] 

Spain.—As the allied sovereigns of Europe appear to be disposed to 
compel Spain to forego all advantages of her revolution and restore the 
old monarchy and hierarchy, with all their abuses, it may not be uit 
interesting to our readers to know how much she has saved by the re- 
volution in one point only—the support of her clergy. The infornia- 
tion is derived mostly from the North American Review. 

Before the revolution the number of the secular clergy, monks and 
friars, &c. in Spain was 148,242—Nuns and religious women, 32,000 
‘Total 180,242. These persons occupied more than 3000 convents. 

The property belonging to the clergy, in land and buildings, amount- 
ed to the enormous sum of eight hundred and twenty-nine millions of dor 
/ars! exclusive of tithes and various other taxes and dues. 

Since the revolution, the cortes have reduced the number of the cler- 
gy to 16,552, with an income of 5,042,773. The inquisition, and all 
the monasteries, but ten or twelve, have been suppressed; all gifts and 
legacies to monasteries and churches have been made unlawful; and a4 
Spaniards have been forbiddea to send money out of Spain as fees te 
the pope. 

The former immense property of the clergy is to be sold and the 
proceeds appropriat.d to pay off the national debt. 
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(he new church establishment, compared with the vid, effects an an~ 
nual saving tothe nation of forty-four and a half million of dollars. 

It is those priests and monks, who have been deprived of part of 
their enormous revenucs and of the facility of imposing on the super- 
stitious and ignorant, who are the instigators of thdse insuirections 
which have disturbed several provinces oi Spain. 





AMERICAN EpucarTion Socigty- 

It appears from a late statement that the American Education So- 
ciety for the manufacture of ministers, has received in money, since its 
organization, 76,000 dollars. The permanent fund of the Society is 
21.800 dollars; and the receipts in money the last year were 17,000 
dollars, besides a bequest of 2,500 dollars, and the aid afforded in board, 
clothing, books, &c. One of its auxiliaries, in speaking of the Socicty, 
observes :— 

‘« The Education Society now takes.a leading part im the moral re- 
novation of maikind. Through its- instrumentality vast numbers will, 
toa moral certainty, be converted and saved. Some have already been 
hopefully converted by means of its beneficiaries. * * Bible and Mission- 
ary Societies are immensely important: but the more important they 
are, the more necessary. is the Education Society, in order to give their 
operations the greatest and best effect.. Let Bible Societies translate the 
Scriptures into every language, and spread them in every. clime; and 
they will usually be a dead letter, without ministers to expound them. 
if the Bible were sent among the natives of our wilderness, into the in- 
terior of Africa, or into various parts of Asia, without miristers to call 
the attention of the people to it, and to open its meaning to them; 
what would it profit them ?” a 


[ From the New England Galaxy of Fuly II.} 


4in Auxiliary Education Society lately held its auniversary meeting im 
Salem, and its annual Report ay peared im the last Recorder. Aniong 
other motives which are urged on the public to bestow alms on this 
institution, is the following: “ Let Bible Secieties translate the Scrip- 
tures into every language, and spread them in every clime; and they 
will usually be a dead letter, without ministers to expound them.” We 
we told.in the Bible that its precepts are so plain that he who runs 
may read; but in these benighted regions, there is no way to obtain sal- 
vation but by endowing schcoils for the education of the idle and the 
worthless, to qualify them to become expounders and confounders of 
the word of God. ‘Fhe Report further says, “if the Education Society 
languish, the Misstonary Societies will languish. They will lese their 
nerves and sinews. The vital spring of the whole system of benevolent ope- 
rations for evangelizing the world will be weakened.”” ‘The power of the 
Almighty, then, it seems, is not equal to the accomplishment of his 
purposes without the aid of the American Education Socicty. 





It is stated in the Boston Recorder of July 12,—“ There are 200 pious 
students in our Academics, 600 in our Colleges, and 300 in our Theologi« 
cal Seminaries. ‘This is a greater number of pious young meu than wert 
edtucated for the ministry in thirty years previous to 3810.” 
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New Enzland Tract Society. 

It seems the New England Tract Society is much in want of funds to 
carry On its operations. In begging for the Society, the Boston Recorde: 
thus goes on:— 

«This Society is now in special need of aid. Will not gentlemen and 
ladies become life members. Should not every minister be made a life 
member ? * * * A female who works for one dollar a week, has given 20 


dollars to print a tract of four pages. Are there no daughters of Zion in 
our American Israel, who will go and do likewise.” 


A writer in “ Plain Truth,” under the signature of Poor Robert, says : 
**’Those who took the hard earnings of this poor, ignofant woman, well 
deserve the whipping-post!”’ 

Among the Tracts printed by this Society, is Lyman Beecher’s famous 
Address, (6,000 copies) and other similar productions. 





To Correspondents. 

By reason of the length, and the want of interest that may be felt in 
reading the review of the Bible Society harangues at New York, we have 
concluded it will be best to.decline its publication. Cur work is small, 
and the crowd of matter which we often have on hand, renders it neces- 
sary to insert such pieces only as are most striking, and come immediate- 
ly to some point. On certain subjects too, much caution and circumspec- 
tion are required, lest expressions be used which might be successfully con- 
troverted, or to which a meaning may be ascribed not intended by the 
writer. We have inserted in this number some extracts from addresses 
delivered at the annual meeting of the ‘ Merchant Seamen’s Bible Society,’ 
and the ‘ Port of London Society,’ which sufficiently evince what kind of 
religion these Societies will be instrumental in promoting, and which our 
able correspondent may think proper to notice. 


A communication from Oneida county, N. Y. by “ A friend to all Mis- 


sionaries,” &c. will appear in our next number: also a communication 
from Otsego county, N. Y. 


Jerubbaal is informed that we are not disposed to justify the expression 
used in an extract inserted in our last number, “ What is to become of the 
Hindostonians,” &c. and shall always feel thankful to any one who will 
point out a single paragraph contained in the Reformer that has a tenden- 
cy to weaken a belief in the truth, or in the utility of genuine Christian- 
ity. Itis that only which falsely assumes the name we wish to oppose ; 
believing the corruptions of Christianity are the primary cause of all the 
deism and infidelity which abounds, and that if the Christian religion had 


been preserved pure, the whole world would have embraced Christianity 
ere this time. 
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